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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Serrxa Percrvat possessed a heart 
formed for love ; and she had now arri- 
ved at that critical age, when this little 
fluttering tenant of the human breast 
pants to escape from its native home, and 
nestle in some congenial bosom of the 
opposite sex. From the character drawn 
of Woodville, by the partial pen ox her, 
cousin, Selina was prepared to proffer 
him her heart at their first interview, 
and she spoke with more sincerity than 
she was aware of, when she told him, (as 
recorded near the conclusion of the first 
chapter,) that his acquaintance was ‘‘ a 
pleasure which she had long desired.” 
It is true, that he did not, in every re- 
épect, seem the original of the perfect 
portrait her fancy had delineated ; but 
then she could not help acknowledging 
that all deficiencies in symmetry were 
more than compensated by a richness of 
colouring, and felicity of expression, 
which she had not been led to anticipate. 
He had been represented to her as a stu- 
dious rustic; of cultivated mind and 
amiable disposition ; but she saw before 
her an accomplished youth of easy de- 
portment, and fascinating address ; a pro- 
fessed admirer of the softer sex, and (in 
her estimation) a paragon of constancy in 
his affection for one. Her heart instant- 
ly whispered—* Were I Sophia, I should 
love him.” 

Our fair readers will doubtless reco)- 
lect, that, cn the following morning, 
when he was expected to renew his visit, 





‘to secure him the esteem and confidence 





Selina had paid such particular attention 
to the decoration of her person, as to 
excite the raillery of her mother; that 
she listened to every knock at the door, 
‘‘ with an eager expectation, perhaps 
not unmingled with some sentiment an- 
alogous to hope ;” and that she promised 
her cousin ‘‘ to take Woodville off her 
hands,’’ and to ‘‘ cozen him of his heart.”’ 

Sincerity often borrows the garb of 
levity ; and Selina was more in earnest 
than either of her friends suspected. 
Whatever were Woodville’s moral de- 
fects, an exterior speciousness which 
habit had rendered familiar, never failed 





of every one with whom he chose to in- 


Selina was, of course, her companion, 
and adventitious circumstané@s procured 
Woodville for their protector. The 
young merchant was of respectable con- 
nections, and bore an unblemished repu- 
tation; Mrs. Percival, therefore, felt no 
hesitation in confiding the young ladies to 
his care, and Selina felt no inducement 
to be more scrapulous than her mother. 
She saw in himagay, fashionable gallant, 
prodigal of wealth, an enthusiast in plea- 
sure, and in all respects what is common- 
ly termed,“a lady’s man.”’ Afler an 


| intimacy,of two weeks, she felt alarmed 


to discover that its continuance was in- 
dispensable to her happiness. He had 


|ia that period conducted her through a 
'gratiate himself. A tincture of romance, i 


delightful round of fashionable amuse- 





which was visible in every act, look, and | 
expression, rendered him interesting to) 
the young ; and a superficial knowledge || 
of the sciences, aided by a strong and re- 
tentive memory, enabled him to pass re- | | 
spectably with the more experienced || 
part of his associates. With the happy | 
faculty of pleasing all, by making them 
pleased with themselves, he was sure to 
gain friends wherever he went; and he 
was too unassuming and prudent to create 
an enemy. 

His introduction to the Percivals, un- 
der the particular circumstances with 
which that incident was connected, form- 
ed a new era in the history of Selina. 
She had hitherto lived retired and se- 
cluded, reluctantly submitting, with the 
best grace she could, to the restraints 
and privations of that economical system, 
which her widowed mother had been 
compelled to adopt. She knew nothing 
of the world or of fashionable pleasures, 
but what she had derived from novels ; 
but from that source she had learned suf- 
ficient to make her secretly repine at the 
lot in which fortune had placed her, 

The visit of her cousin, however, and 
the presence of Woodville, soon changed 
the scene. Sophia’s father was wealthy, 
and she had now revisited the metropolis 
with permission to partake once more of 
all its innocent amusements, previous to 
enjering on the new sphere of duties 
Which awaited her as a village matron. 


= 





ments, and afforded her a taste of plea- 
sures which she could not find it in her 
heart to relinquish. He was, in short, 


the very being that she sighed for as a 


protector for life, and she determined, if 
possible, to secure a heart which was 
ealy thiown away en her cousin. For 
this purpose she put in requisition all 
those feminine arts which are reserved 
for such occasions, and exercised, with 
no little dexterity, every missive weapon 
in the armory of love. 

Could Woodville’s attention have been 
for a moment diverted from the one ob- 
ject which engaged it, he would not have 
remained blind to the marked partiality 
of Selina; but of this he had not the 
most remote suspicion, until Sophia had 
returned to Sandville with her intended 
husband. He had then the power of at- 
tending to other objects ; for every hope 
being totally extinct, with regard to So- 
phia, he began in earnest to erase her 
image from his breast, and to look around 
for another to supply its place. Habit 
still insensibly directed his footsteps to 
the tranquil abode of Mrs, Percival, who 
continued to evince for him all the affec- 
tion of a mother, and tenderly console 
him under the anguish of his disappoint- 
ment. Selina, also, who was equally 
eager to offer him every soothing conso- 
lation in he® er, insisted upon be- 
coming her cousin’s successor, a8 to 





adopted relationship, and bade him call 
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her sister. Flattered by this little mark 
of affection, he strove to merit it by every 
delicate attention that propriety would 
sanction. Sophia’s portrait insensibly 
faded from his imagination. His heart, 
which, like the patriarch’s dove, had 
*been out on a fruitless excursion to find 
a resting plate, was reluctantly returning, 
when Selina held forth the olive branch 
of amity, on which it fondly perched, and 
eagerly plucked the leaf. 


The month of June had not expired, 
when Woodville, in a letter to Flanders, 
fulfilled the prediction of his friend, by 
confessing that ‘‘ he had never really 
loved before.” But, for some reason 
which he did not choose to advance, he 
carefully avoided naming to Flanders the 
object of this his genuine passion. 


Woodville’s discernment had convin- 
ced him that nothing but a formal decla- 
ration on his part was wanting to place 
himself and Selina on the high road to 
the temple of Hymen, where he might 
yet arrive as soon as. Fitz-James, whose 
nuptials, on some account or other, had 
been postponed until the ensuing winter. 
It is true this would be pursuing an old 
beaten tract, far. from the delightful 
mazes of romance ; but recent experi- 
ence had taught him a lesson which he 
had not yet forgotten—that the path of 
romance, however pleasing to the fancy, 
sometimes terminates in disappointment 
and mortification. 

The: summer months flew pleasantly 
along, and Woodville’s intentions, with 
respect to Selina, were not yet formally. 
declared, though he knew that such a de- 
claration was hourly expected and desired. 
The fact is, he was apprehensive of be- 
ing charged with inconstancy and fickle- 
ness, and felt ashamed of having boaste 
of the strength of a passion which he was 
now ready to sacrifice to a new object; 
for he was aware that his professions of 
attachment were liable to be doubted; 
and that the natural inference would be, 
if the present are sincere, the former 
must have been fictitious and hypocriti- 
cal. This consideration seated his lips, 
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HOW TO REMEDY 


MOST OF 
THE EVILS OF LIFE, 
AND BECOME RESPECTABLE AND HAPPY. 


‘* How very precarious is the result of 
all our pains for our children,”’ says one 
anxious parent to another ; ‘* how often 
good examples, wise precepts, and un- 
bounded expense, are thrown away. 
Look at that young man. All that tutors 
and colleges, <a and foreign coun- 
tries, could do to make a character, has 
been done for him; yet lt is, in fact, 
nothing at all; he has a thousand {ri- 
volous and low propensities ; he exhibits 
none of the fruits ef study ; he has no 
fine thoughts, no variety of knowledge, 
and no liberal views. He drives a gig 
well, dresses well, walks well, and is a 
prodigious favourite with the ladies. 
But the worst of it is, that all this dexte- 
rity and frippery in a man, though it 
makes a very fine young fellow, makes a 
very contemptible, stupid, uneasy, old 
one. Noman who has lived long enough 


to feel his spirits flag a little, but must |; 


know, that all this success in trifles, and 
all the praise which the world gives for 
specious mis-named excellence, while 
they increase the want of excitement, 
diminish the relish of enjoyment. It is 
ten to one that this very dasher, before 
he is twenty years older, will become, 
either the most lazy, miserable dog alive, 
or the most degraded of profligates. But 
all this cannot be helped, do what one 
will. There is a perverseness in human 
nature quite unaccountable, which makes 

man, first the slave of his passions, and 
afterwards of his haljits.”’ 

This is common-place remark, but it 
has the authority of reason with super- 
ficial observers. The worst of the in- 
ference which concludes it, is, that it is 
not only false, but that it has the most 
unhappy tendency of error, that of es- 
tablishing and propagating itself. It in- 


until an impending calamity burst upon || timates, that the human mind is a blind, 


his devoted head, and changed 


all his | uncontrolled, and uncontrollable agent, 


fairy prospects of earthly felicity to a|| and denies the responsibility of those en- 
black dreary waste of musery and de-//trusted with the virtue and welfare of 


spar. 
£To be continued} 


the young. It tranquillizes conscience 
by the misrepresentation of duty ; and 








reconciles parents to the defeat of their 
hopes, instead of detecting the fallacy 
which has occasioned that defeat. The 
true reason why this “ style of man,” 
which excites such admiration in one part 
of society, and so much fearful anticipa- 
tion in another, constitutes the prevailing 
cast of fashionable character, is, that 
education is solely confided to tutors and 
colleges ; and that money and foreign 
iravels are relied upon, to give the tone 
and finish to the mind and manners ; 
while no higher motive than self-love js 
placed before the thoughtless, brilliant, 
elegant, young man, as a principle of 
action. It is not neglect, induced by in- 
difference, which produces the perver. 
sion that is lamented. A wrong theory 
of human nature, formed by superficial 
attention to it, is the source of the mis- 
calculation of causes, which produce 
these grievous effects ; thence flow our 
disappointments in those we love ; that 
is the spring of those waters of bitterness, 
which are, to the old age of multitudes, 
fountains of tears. 

The controversy, whether education 
forms character ; whether example, ad- 
monition,.and the excitement of compe- 
tition, are effectual means to call forth 
talent, and to foster virtue ; or whether 
the intellectual energy and moral con- 
duct of human beings, result from endow- 
ments and propensities, which modify the 
influence of external means, will never, 
perhaps, be precisely settled. But if it 
is impossible to ascertain exactly the re- 
ciprocal action of circumstances, and the 
intelligent principle, it is sufficiently ob- 
vious, that the quantity of knowledge, the 
power of motives, and the energy of the 
will, are regulated, in a great measure, 
in every individual, by his opportunities 
of observation, by the relative value ar- 
bitrarily annexed to the objects of his 
pursuit, and by the degree of freedom 
or restraint under which his habits of 
thinking and acting have been formed. 

They who deny the importance and 
sovereign efficacy of education, unduly 
limit the meaning of the term. The 
philosopher does not consider the lessons 
of masters, the suggestions of books, and 
the elementary demonstrations of science, 
as constituting the whole of education. 
He knows that whatever is presented te 
the senses, whatever is addressed to the 
understanding and the heart, all that is in 
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action, every where, and at all times, has 
its influence upon our susceptible nature. 
He knows that the political and religious 
institutions of a man’s native country ; 
his station, fortune, and occupation ; the 
morals and sentiments, the conversa- 
tion and prejudices, the manners and 
habits of daily and transient associates, 
all combine and blend their influence to 
make him what he is at maturity. In 
consequence of such a conviction, the 
enlightened instructor, or parent, endea- 
vours to make his pupil as little the pas- 
sive subject of circumstances as possible ; 
he endeavours so to fashion his mind, 
that he may give, as well as take, the 
tone of character ; and that he may suffer 
personal experience to have only its due 
proportion of influence in the formation 
of principles, he is furnished with other 
rules of judgment and of action beside 
those of simple observation ; and the as- 
sistance of learning is called in to furnish 
such contrasts of virtue and vice, of truth 
and falsehood, as shall appear to the in- 
nate affections, to the natural conscience, 
and to the irresistible consent of the soul, 
in order, at once, to enlarge the concep- 
tion of virtue, and to determine the will 
to such a choice as slrall not only lead to 
virtuous conduct, but rectify habits and 
opinions otherwise derived. 

Though the student thus learns to con- 
sider his experience as only a partial 
guide, yet his augmented intelligence 
does not for that reason diminish his self 
esteem. As our views of haman nature 
are multiplied and elevated, we ascer- 
tain with more satisfaction the true dig- 
nity of the species. We learn what ge- 
nius has produced, what perseverance 
has discovered, what disinterested bene- 
volence has effected. By this collective 
proof of man’s glory and greatness, the 
young man is taught to exult in bis par- 
ticipation of this nature, which is God’s 


image ; by the beauty of thought and of 


truth, he is allured from exclusive fond- 
ness for earthly and sensual good, which 
he is led to regard as but a small part of 
his privileges and gifts. Men have acted 
so worthily, have suffered with such for- 
titude, and enjoyed existence with such 
elevated tastes, that he resolves to illus- 
trate the dignity which belongs to himself 
asman. He feels, that although he may 
not enrol his name with the names which 
vannot die, he is, nevertheless, agsimila- 


ted to those lights of the world, that he 
too may become a benefactor, in a nar- 
rower sphere, and that his example and 
his efforts may likewise diffuse intelli- 
gence and joy. Such is the natural im- 
pression received by the ductile and un- 
sophisticated mind; and received, too, 
with an ardour of purpose, and an enthu- 
siasm of admiration, which, if put into 
action, give the highest relish and the 
happiest grace to the conduct they in- 
spire. Butif the mind be not unsophis- 
ticated, if it have been early vitiated by 
the corruptions to which infancy may be 
exposed, and which blight its expanding 
beauty, as the insects of spring cut off 
the hopes of the year, then the insufli- 
ciency of literature to supply exalted 
motives, or to correct folly, may be ac- 
counted for. If that divine principle of 
our nature, which seizes upon congenial 
knowledge as its proper aliment, be 
checked at the first development, one 
may plant, and another may water, but 
weeds only will thrive, the flowers will 
wither. 

The higher philosophical purpose of 
education is always to be modified by the 
station and means of those to be educa- 
ted, by the gradation of society, and by 
the talent which is developed in extraor- 
dinary cases. The complete object of 
education, is to fit a man to do as much 
good, and to enjoy as much happiness, as 
possible ; to regulate his conscience, and 
to implant such moral principles as grow 
out of his relations ; to discipline the pas- 
sions, to enlighten reason, and to culti- 
vate taste. It will not be asserted, that 
any individual mind, as it controls and 
guides another, can control all the in- 
fluences which necessarily promote or 
frustrate this object. It is not easy to 
| follow out a plan, which shall constantly 
| keep in view all that is desirable in hu- 
| man attainment, and shall uniformly avoid 
|| all that instils error and obstructs the re- 














‘ception of truth; nor is*it easy to pre- 
scribe those limits to the passions, which 
| shall indicate, ‘so far shalt thou go, and no 
farther ;” which shall enable a man to go- 
vern, and not to extinguish them—to in 
| dulge, and not to submit to them. It will 
be found as difficult to direct reason, as 
to regulate passion. ‘To inquire without 





credulity, to decide without arrogance, to 
compare without partiality, are as neces- 
sary to the satisfaction, as they are to the 





|improvement of the mind; but the de+ 
ference due to authority, the pleasure of 
self-importance, the labour of investiga- 
tion, all check the freedom, modesty, and 
mental application, which should be in- 
culcated, in training the understanding. 
All this is difficult, but not impossible ; 
and the labour attending this duty is con- 
stantly excited and encouraged by the 
rich reward that crowns it. We cannot 
control the circumstances in which our 
children are placed, nor the operation of 
those circumstances, in all respects ; but 
we can set such motives before them, we 
can suggest such occupations to them, as 
shall determine them, by the laws of their 
nature, to decide in favour of what is 
laudable instead of what is despicable ; 
we can make them prefer truth to pre- 
judice, generosity to meanness, action to 
| idleness, and the approbation of the wise 
to the homage of fools. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty to be encountered in 
the formation of character, is to correct 
the illusions of the senses, to diminish the 
authority of opinion, and, by the cultiva- 
| tion of independent judgment, to awaken 
_a lofty ambition founded on the nature of 
man, directed, but not trammeled by 
local apd personal condition. But, til 
we have a definite object in education, ui 
we have employed specific means, and 
made some particular use of casual in- 
fluences, we have not made an experi- 
ment upon the human mind, which au- 
thorizes the conclusion, that all the bad 
consequences of the present system can- 
not be avoided, *“* do what one will.” 

If we cultivate the understanding and 
the heart, with that double and united 
object—the good of the individual and of 
society—and early make the object of in- 
struction feel that his happiness and duty 
include others beside himself, we give 
the motive which at once expands the 
heart, and enlarges the province of reflec- 
tion, and the scope of action. We must 
early point out the privileges of the citi- 
en, and the natuge of social and domes- 
tic claims ; we must make honour, equi- 
ty, and the virtues of daily life, intelligi- 
ble obligations ; we must*examine the 
books, the instructions, and the compa- 
nions which suggest new ideas; and, 
since virtue and vice, intelligence and 
ignorance, things lofty and things low, 
are mingled in the whole web of expe- 
rience, we must teach the nature of vir- 
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tue, by exhibiting that of vice. By de- 
monstrating the dignity and duration of 
the higher objects of human pursuit, by 
our veneration for good men, and our 
approbation of good conduct;*we must 
attach ambition to the service of virtue 
and the enlargement of knowledge, and 
direct the love of praise to seek its sa- 
tisfaction, and the gratitude of the ob- 
liged, in the suffrages of the wise. 

No person is well educated, whose 
faculties are partially compreh@nded, or 
imperfectly developed and limited to) 
those objects which confer happiness | 
on but a small portion of existence. In 
minds so trained, there is a constant 
struggle between the faculties and the 
affections which have been called into 
operation, and those which remain use- 
less ; there is a restless, undefined con- 
sciousness of want, which seizes upon 
some glaring, busy, transitory pursuit, 
upon which to employ its unappropria- 
ted energies ; which chases shadows, but- 
terflies, and meteors, with as much con- 
fidence, hope, and eagerness, as if there 
were nothing else in the compass of hu- 
man. attainment to exalt, invigorate, and 
refresh the soul. If it be said, that all 

estions regarding the comparative 

e of fleeting, present, outward things, 
and the permanent nature of the better 
objects, which should employ the atten- 
tion, fail to enforce conviction and to in- 
terest the heart, it may be replied, that 
the suggestion, then, is implied in some 
cold and heartless form, or that it is 
frustrated, not by the individual to whom 
it is addressed, bat by the intervention 
of some hidden agency, which infuses its 
leaven secretly, and which may leaven the 
whole lum#, if we have not vigilance and 
sagacity to detect it. We must be en- 
tirely consistent in our cares and me- 
thods. If one individual counteracts an- 
other—if oné pursuit interrupts another 
—if “all the Hurse, and all the priest have 
taught”—if the language of the school, 
and the lessons of the world, suggest only 
a chaos of facts, and contradictory prin- 
ciple, surely none but the most vigorous 
minds can be-expected to elevate them- 
selves to just judgment and right conduct. 
But we may reasonably hope, from the 
evidence of experience, that if we in- 
eulcate the principles of benevolence ; 
if we accustom the young mind to inde- 


ed to prevent temerity and presumption ; || mansion, was he cradled ; here his ip- 
if we quicken the understanding by in- || fancy sported, and here he first touched 
dustry, and refine it by taste ; if we show || the maternal bosom with the cry of sor- 
the young man, that though no great oc- | row. Fourteen summers passed op, 
casions and privileges may ever command | heedless of remark. In the commence- 
his talents, there are gradations of op- | ment of the fifteenth, his father deter- 
portunity, of wisdom and goodness, wor- mined to separate him from home, by 
thy of his best feelings and exertions, | placing him at a classical institution in 
we shall not make him grovelling and | New-York, that the branches of know- 
frivolous—artificial in the beginning, and ledge might be grafted in his mind, and 
insignificant at the end 6f his career :—no, | its harvest prove abundant. When the 
we shall see him diligent in - culture parting cour sa eels “rage 
of intellect, and active in the dissemina-|) prove worthy of his lather—his sister 
tion of happiness ; we shall procure for |, kissed away the tear that hung on his 
him daily and hourly enjoyment in the } cheek like a dew-drop on a Fees. Each 
pleasure of his pursuits, in the compla- | Spot, endeared by boyhood s frolic, claim- 
cency of his own mind, and in the esteem | ed the tribute of a sigh. Many relics of 
of the wise. |old favourites were treasured, to be look- 

Those very persons whom we sce | ed at _ and on +o sping 
distinguished in trifles, would have taken Were to be refreshed by the sight of 
‘a loftier fight, had not the domination of | those tender memorials. The parent and 
‘fools first circumscribed ambition ; and i son entered the city at the most interest- 
the talent so unhappily thrown away, | Ing period. Twilight was disappearing. 
night have been rendered the ornament | The multitude were returning from their 
and succour of society. Every dignified i daily round of industry to peaceful habi- 
man feels an emotion of regret when he | tations and loved converse of their re- 
guide the wheel,” swell a youthful | eagerness watching the husband’s return ; 
breast with exultation and vanity ; and | the children longing for the kiss of wel- 
he may well express his sentiments ip || come; all had charms for the generous 
the language which a poet imputes to || mind of Woodburn. The noise of car- 
Plato on a similar occasion : iriages, the rattling of carts, the quick 
step of the passenger, the hurried im- 
portance of the lamp-lighter, the dazzling 
| appearance of the various shops of mer- 
chandize, all novel spectacles to Wood- 
-If well employ’d, at less expense, burn, caught his young heart, and wrap- 


Had taught thee honour, virtuc, sense, | ped it in ideal prospects of perfect hap- 

And rais’d thee from a coachman’s fate, ! piness. 

To govern men, and guide the state.” 
COMMON SENSE, 


———>_————_ ee 








With indignation I survey, 

Such skill and judgment thrown away ; 
The time profusely squander’d there 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 


The first morning of his arrival, his 
father walked with him to the habitation 
of the conductor’ of the seminary ; and 
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FOR THE LADIES LITERARY CABINET. | concluding the necessary arrangements, 
and directing him to pursue the road of 


THE BEACON. sincerity, uprightness, and piety, parted 
A short period after the termination of | from his only son, with feelings which 
the Dutch dynasty, a neat, comfortable || burn not in a stranger’s bosom. 
building reared its lowly roof amid the|} Weodburn’s situation was critically in- 
wild, romantic scenery of the Highlands || teresting. For two years he bid fair. 
of America. The sweet briar fantasti- || The third had nearly gone by, when, un- 
cally woven around its white-washed | fortunately, he passed one evening with 
walls, said to the wanderer as he jour-|ithe gay. Then followed a long train of 
neved onwards, ‘‘ here dwells domestic || ills that trod in each other’s steps with 
harmony.” In this dwelling resided the || rapid succession. Need I tell, bow 
parents of” Woodburn ; and here Wood-||tightly the sister vices riveted their 
burn opened his eyes upon day. Under|| bonds about his body and soul ; that stu- 
the shade of the willows, whose weeping || dies, credit, parents, were buried in the 











pendence of judgment sufficiently guard- 











branches waved in front of the paternal |i chaog of dissipation ; that the vicious of 
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both sexes were his bosom Shinde ;|}save the words necessary for the games. | sesaiadin, 
gaming houses his nightly resorts ; rgd 


honour was lost, debts accumulated, the | 
roses of health withered? His parents) 
bowed beneath the fatal mildew that 
blasted every fond wish formed by pa- 
ternal tenderness. Letter afier letter 
was wrilten, but the effect was momen- 
tary. Night and its delusive joys blot- 
ted from thought whatever of good had 
crossed his mind. In some melancholy 
moment (for the most vicious are subject 
to sombre feelings) he would regret his 
deviation from that correct standard, by 
the model of which his father had direct- 
ed him to guide his life; and a tear 
would glitter in his eye, whenever- 
waking fancy touched the chord that 
vibrated on the heart those busy remem- 
brances, hovering 2round the wild abode 


of his blest parents, his sister’s image |, 


of native innocence. 

Such intervals were teansient as few, 
and would never have effected a radical 
change, had not a horrid event interpo- 
sed between him and destraction. 

Of all Woodburn’s pursuits, none were 
so enthusiastically followed as gaming. 
Interest and pleasure were here com- 
bined; his debts: had become so bur- 
densome, that whatever could diminish 
their weight was caught at with preci- 
pitation, After a day literally employed 
with creditors, he directed hisgourse to- 
ward house, with a desperate re- 
solution of dispersing the heavy black 
clouds that threatened, or to feel their 
complicated force burst with their 
strongest vehemence. 

When night had shadowed the city, 
Woodburn, with hurried pace, entered the 
narrow lane that led to the abode of guilt. 
A low, long room was fitted with all the 
apparatus for those who there bartered 
honour and substance. The few lamps 
that hung around the apartment, cast a 
consumptive paleness over the counte- 
nances of the beings who glided by each 
other in silent agony. The solemn si- 
lence, the short breathing, the quick 
throbbings of the heart, the flickering 
gleams of light, rendered this gloomy 
tenement not unlike a room that contain- 
eth a corpse dressed in its shroud, faintly 
perceptible to the midnight watchers, 
from the dubious glare of a solitary taper. 

When Woodburn entered, all the tables 
were engaged. No noise was heard 














|Woodburn’s attention was attracted by 
one engaged at faro, His external ap- 
| pearance was respectable. His forehead 
'was noble and open; his eye dark and | 
|piercing, expressing intelligence ; the. 
formation of his body of the finest order. | 
'Forty winters had gone over his head, 


severity ; that he had realized a life | 
overflowing with the ‘ waters of bitter- 


‘ness ;” that he had writhed under the 


‘that the vessel of his youth, laden with 
the precious treasures of family, had 
/sunk under the wide waste of the bound- | 
less waters ; that the felicitous sunshine 
\which beamed so gayly on existence in— 
embryo, had been shrouded behind the © 
cloud that is presented to the eye when 
‘maturity freezes the warin glow of youth- 
ful energy. 

Woodburn watched the actions of this | 
man. One hand passed through his vest, 





within. During the game, his long, 
dark eye-brows were so closely con- 
tracted, that the working of the ball was 
unseen. ‘Though he was constantly 
losing, not a muscle moved—no sudden 
start betokened impatience. 
last sum was gone, he rose with the calm- 
ness of despair. Inadvertently he drew 
forth his hand. Woodburn, who was near 
him, beheld it covered with blood. De- 
termined to obscure the terrible heavings 
of his soul, to assist in maintaining that | 


som. 


the gripe had become so desperate, that 
finally it wrenched out the very flesh. 
He was on the point of making a casual 
remark to Woodburn, (ignorant that his 
situation was known,) when both were 
startled by the report of a pistol in the 
adjoining room. A groan of torment was 
succeeded by a death-fall. ‘The stranger 
seized Woodburn’s arms, and whispered 
in his ear, *‘ come and view the end of 
the gamester.”” Without delaying for an 
answer, he hastened him toward the 
place whence the sound had proceeded. 
When they entered the room, Woodburn 
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turned his aching eyes from the ghastly 
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The wick of an only lamp, 
_waning for want of replenishment, in- 
creased the solemn impressiveness of the 


| scene with its wavering light, and that 


| and, as Woodburn uttered to himself, per- ! 
|haps those had been of the most chilling | 


| : i{ 
‘lash of malice, treachery, and revenge ; | 


| guilty, so did it myself.” 
ivered with the contending waves thai 


and appeared as if it clenched something 


When his | 


light glared too brightly upon the livid 
|corpse which was stretched along the 
‘floor. A young officer, but awhile ago 
| breathing the air of life, lay wrapped in 
his bed of blood. His parting struggle 
had distorted his manly limbs—the eye 
had burst from its socket. The balls had 
‘ entered so variously that his flesh hung 
from his body like tattered garments. 
The stranger clenched the arm of 


| Woodburn more tightly, and turning to- 


| ward him a countenance torn with emo 
tion, said, “I knew that body when a 
‘soul animated it, generous and daring as 
ever was formed; I knew him when ap 
infant—fondled him in my arms. He was 
‘innocent then! The world made him 
His frame qui- 


fluctuated within his besée. Emotion 
_appeared to have exhausted itself. He 
cast a look of other times (for it could 
only have belonged to lovelier and to 
happier days) toward the poor fallen 
| youth, so full of pity, so Wan, so sorrow- 
ful, that Woodburn thought a crystal 
drop had strayed upon ins check. ~ iie 
was the remnant of a widowed parent.” 
-eulogised the stranger—* He had fought 
in battles.”.—-When, suddenly turning to 
Woodburn, he said, with a tone that still 
rings in his ears, ‘* Let the early doom 
of that gallant spirit, who is laid so low, 
_be unto you as a beacon ; lest, like hem, 


composure, his hand had griped his bo- || you murder both body and soul ; or, like 
When fortune darkened around, me, your latter days be lonesome and 
him, his feelings were wrought to so | dreary ; and when the soul taketh its 
agonized a pitch, and all his members | i flight, it be consigned to an abode still 
acting from the impulse of that agony, | more lonely and dark ; 


lest your abode 
be distant from man, from the cheerfut 
| onavenen. the cheerful pursuits of your 
fellow creatures.” Again he reiterated, 
‘* Remember the beacon,” and was gone. 

Woodburn directed his steps, slowly 
and mournfully, homeward. 

The next evening Woodburn was seat- 
ed in the window of his boarding house. 
The month was August. The melancho- 


ly silence of the night, the soft breezy 
gale sighing as it glided by, the cloudless 
grandeur of the midnight orb as she rode 
in her own sublimity, all impressed its 
mild softness on the virtuous and pious 








mind. Fancy roved with Woedierage 
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the rural and tranquil abode of his pa- 
rents—to that fair day of youth, when he 
could pluck the May rose, and love it as 
an emblem of himself. ‘‘ I will returo 
to them again,” he murmured to himself, 
and a tear blessed the resolve. 

** May you remember the beacon,” 
said his father to Woodburn, as he finish- 
ed his narration. 

It is the constant remark of Woodburn, 
since his return to morality and virtue, 
“ that if the vicious could only taste the 
sweet felicity of the good, all mankind 
would unite in harmony and love. 

= ANNA. 





CURIOUS INCIDENT. 


It was formerly usual for the Senators 
of Rome to enter the Senate-house, ac- 
companied by their sons, who had taken 

' the pretexta. When something of supe- 
rior importance was discussed in the se- 
‘nate, and the farther consideration ad- 
journed to the day following, it was re- 
solved that no one should divulge the 
‘subject of the debate till it should be 
formally decreed. The mother of the 

Papirus, who had accompanied his 
to the seffate-house, inquired of 

' her son what the senators had been do- 

' ing. The youth replied, that he had 

been enjoined silence, and was not at li- 

berty to say. The woman became more 
anxious to know; the secrecy of the 

thing, and the silence of the youth, did 

but inflame her curiosity ; she, therefore, 
asked him with more vehement earnest- 
ness. The young man, on the importu- 
nity of his mother, determined on a hu- 
morous and pleasant fallacy ; he said it 
was discussed in the senate, which would 
be most beneficial to the state, for one 
man to have two wives, or one woman to 
have two husbands. As soon as she 


heard this, she was agitated, and leaving | 


her house in great trepidation, hastened 
to tell the other matrons what she had 
heard. The next day a troop of matrons 
went to the senate-house; and with tears 
and intreaties, implored that one woman 
might have two husbands, rather than 
one man have two wives. The senators, 
* on entering the house, were astonished, 
and wondered at the intemperate pro- 
ceeding of the women, and what their 
petition could mean. The young Papi- 

advancing to the midst of the senate, 














| explained the importunity.of his mother, | 
|his answer, and the matter as It was. 


and ingenuity of the youth, decreed, that 
from that time no youth should be suffer- 
ed to enter the senate with his father, | 
this Papirus alone excepted. He was, 
afterward distinguished by the cognomen | 
of Pretextatus, on account of his discre- | 
tion at such an age.—Aulius Gallus. 


The senate, delighted with the honour’ 


_ 
MELANCHOLY ! !! 

It is our painful duty to record, says a 
London paper, that yesterday morning, 
between the hours of two and three, the 
amiable and accomplished Marchioness 
of H—d, while gentle slumbers were 
shedding sweet repose upon her spirits, 
and her fancy teeming with delightful 
visions, was suddenly started from her 
pillow by the bite of a huge overgrown 
flea, exactly 2 1-8 inches above the right 
elbow. A tumor as large as a pin head, 
and an inflammation, half an inch in dia- 
meter, were the deplorable consequen- 
ces. Dr. Phlebotomy has applied a bal- 
samic unction with auspicious effect. 
The pestiferous insect was taken with 
inimitable dexterity, by her ladyship’s 
own fair thumb and finger, and put to in- 
stant death. 





Reasons for preferring a thin woman. 


Mr. fell in love with a remarka- 
bly thin woman. On his being asked by 
his friend the reason of his choice, he 
made answer, “‘ it was to ease the fatigue 
of courtship, as the avenue to her heart 
must be so much shorter than that of one 
more plump.” 





x PORTRAIT OF PLEASURE. 


Pleasure is a beautiful Harlot, sitting 
in her Chariot, whose four wheels are 
Pride, Gluttony, Lust, and Idleness ; the 
two Horses are Prosperity and Abun- 
dance ; the two Drivers are Idleness and 


Security ; her attendants and followers | 


are Guilt, Grief, Late Repentance, (if 
any,) ‘and often Death and Ruin; many 
great men; many strong men, many rich 
: y hopeful men, and many young 
men, Have come to their end by her ; 
but never any enjoyed full content by 
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ANECDOTES. 


It was told to Lord Chesterfield, that 
Mrs. , a termagant and scold, wag 
married to a gamester. His lordship 
said, ‘* that cards and brimstone made the 
best matches.” 








A lady asked her husband what the 
difference was between exportation and 
transportation. ‘* My dear,”’ replied the 
good natured husband, ‘ there is a dif- 
| ference, and I will endeavour to bring it 
as near your understanding as possible : 


suppose that you were exported, | cer- 
tainly should be transported.” 











A gay spark, who had taken up lodg- 
ings at a public house in London, and got 
considerably in debt, absented himself, 
jand took new quarters. This so en- 
raged the landlord that he commissioned 
his wife to go and dan him; which the 
debtor hearing of, he declared publicly 
that if she came he would kiss her. 





Give me my bonnet, Molly, Ill see whe- 
ther any fellow on earth has such impu- 
dence.”’ ‘* My dear,” said the cooling 
husband, ‘* pray don’t beso rash ; you 
don’t know what a man may do when he is 
in @ passion.” 





An Trish Jawyer had a client of his own 
country who was a sailor, and having 
been at sea for some time, his wife was 
married again in his absence, so he was 
resolved to prosecute her; and coming 
to advise with the counsellor, was told he 
must have witnesses to prove that he was 
alive when his wife married again. 
** Arrah, by my shoul, but that will be im- 
possible,” said the other ; ‘‘ for my ship- 
‘mates are all gone to sea again upon a 
long voyage, and will not return these 
twelve months.” ‘“ Then,’’ answered 
the counsellor, “‘ there can be nothing 
done in it; and what a pity it is that such 
a brave cause should be lost now, be- 
cause you cannot prove yourself alive.” 

— 
ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE. 





An auctioneer having commenced pub- 
lican, and soon after being thrown into 
the king’s bench, the following article 
appeared in a newspaper: ‘“‘ Mr. ——, 
who lately left the pulpit for the bar, is 











means of her. 


promoted to the bench !” 
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‘** Will he,” quoth the lady, “ willhe? . 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE INVITATION, 


Addressed to my very dear friend, Henry M. D****, 
of New- York. 


Why slumbers the lyre of my friend ? 
Oh! rise, and together we'll go 
Where the brier-rose and bittersweet blend, 
Where some torrent exults in its flow : 
Where the meadow-lark shakes from her wings, 
While, warbling, she seeks the bright skies, 
The dew of the morning, and sings 
*Till a voice from the woodland replies ! 


Where mist, hanging on the green trees, 
As night is just breaking away, 

Is dyed with deep gold—and the breeae 
In autumn seems sweeter than May ! 

Where the cedar-birds, social and free, 
With their glossy effulgence of eye, 

Tho’ sportsmen are bending the knee, 
Like innocence, know not to fly ! 


Where rude rocks are tow’ring above, 
And smooth'd ones are trembling beneath, 
Where affection is taught by the dove, 
And nature may riot and breathe ! 
Where grape-vines are clamb’ring, we'll swing, 
Chase butterflies over the plain : 
With tears of regret it will bring, 
The sports of our'childhood again ! 


We'll tread that true land of the lyre, 
That cradle and home of the muse ; 
Where summits primeval aspire, 
And Lehigh his journey pursues ! 
My friend, thou shalt form a sweet pipe 
From alders that blossom around ; 
Ill gather thee bilberries ripe, 
Like azure drops check’ring the ground ! 


While echo is answering away, 
The musie that raptures mine ear, 
Each warbler suspends his fond lay, 
The soul of wrapt music to hear : 
He raises his gay speckled crest, 
He turns to the breather of song ; 
His head settles on his small breast, 
While leaves the wild witch’ry prolong ! 


Behold yonder glimmering star, 
A gem from the fingers of morn! 
Dropp'd bright in the ocean afar, 
To spar-cover'd caverns ‘tis borne ; 
Now night arms his pale from the world, 
The vapour-banks melt into air ; 
The east’s purpled robes are unfurl'd, 
Day, day in bis splendor is ‘here ! 


Now, rolling sublime from the hills, 
A gold-colour’d river is seen ; 
‘It sparkles when crossing the rills, 
It dazzles when sweeping the green ! 
~'Tis the mighty stream pour’d by the sun, 
The tribes of creation awake ; 
Proclaiming the uncreate Oxe, 
Whose word bade it, noiselessly, break ! 





Oh, friend of my bosom ! arise, 
Abroad is the grandeur of light ! 

The muse at thy apathy sighs, 
Her bays are r€sign’d to the blight ! 

Hie! hie to some dark, shaded vale, 
The spirit of life’s in the wind ; 

Past pleasures—past objects we'll hail, 
With music—the balm of the mind! 


S. or New-JEeRsey. 
August 17th, 1819. 
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Written on the battle-field of Queenston, the death- 
scene of the celebrated General Brock. 


The chieftain came in the pride of might, 

His dauntless soul in his eye was beaming ; 
His frown was the mountain storm at night, 

And his glance the lightning brightly gleaming. 


The clarion’s blast at the dead of night, 
From the distant shore was swelling loudly ; 
And hosts were marshall’din the moon's dim light, 
With banners unfurl’d and floating proudly. 


The prey-bird’s shriek was heard in the air, 
When the foemen met on the field of slaughter ; 
And hearts were beating joyous there, 

That lay at night in the dark blue water. 


Where the fight raged fierce, ‘mid heaps of dead, 
His warriors sought their chief, and found him ; 
For they knew his plume of deepest red, 

And his falchion flashing brightly round him. 


When the heat of the conflict was o’er, 
The chief in his glory was lying ; 

His martial form was drench’d in gore, 
And many a foe was round him dying. 


At evening they made his lonely bier, 

On the field where his country bad prov'd him ; 
And the sod was wet with sorrow’s tear, 

From many a warrior’s eye that loved him. 


U. C. July 29, 1819. JOCELIN. 
~~ 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
A DREAM. 


_’Twas soft as the tear-drop, from pity’s eye flow- 


ing, 
’Twas bright as the moon-beams that rest on 
the stream ; 
"Twas gay as the rain-bow at summer’s eve glow- 
ing, 
And it faded as soon—for it was but a dream. 


’Twas a dream of delight, that has vanish’dforever, 

Of hopes fondly cherish’d, yet cherish’d in vain ; 

Of affection and friendship, whose ties ne'er 
should sever, 

Of the heart’s purest joys, unembitter’d by pain. 


Yet how quickly it fied—like the light» bubble 
breaking, ' 
Like the swift passing shadows that glance o’er 
the stream ; 
And, ah! like the slecper;sreluctantly waking, 
I scarce can believe—it was only a dream. 





August 17th, 1819. HARRIET. 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


YOUNG LOVE'S BOWER, 
A SONG, 


Air—“ The Young May Morn.” 


I prithee come to the Bower, love, 
Fast falls the dewy shower, love, 
The evening star, 
Shines bright afar, 
And I’ve waited ‘till midnight hour, love ; 
Then haste ! oh, haste ! I intreat thee, dear, 
How oft you have bounded to meet me, dear ; 
And oft when the moon, 
Had faded too soon, 
Have you sigh'd that her beams so could cheat 
thee, dear. 





Unclouded smiles the sky, my love, 
Each breeze is hush'd to a sigh, my love, 
The violet's blue 
Is pearl'd with dew, 
And it hoards all its sweets ‘till thou’ri nigh, 
my love ; 
Then haste ! oh, haste! Iintreat thee, dear, 
How oft you have bounded to meet me, dear ; 
I'll pluck from the Bow’r, 
Each wild blooming flow’r, 
And weave a rich garland to greet thee, dear. 
HENRY. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 








** Love, mysterious love ! begins in the first sigh, 
and terminates, in a certain, degree, with the first 
| kiss.” Zim. on Sol. 


Ah! Zimmerman ! how can the kiss 
Love's countless charms destroy ? 
Is that endearing, tempting bliss 
The assassin ef our joy ? 


Surely, had happy Wieland known, 
What did the deed await, 

A kiss had ne'er his fondness shown, 
Nor urg’d him to his fate ; 


But still with youthful raptures fired, 
The fair one’s hand had press'd ; 

And though with virtuous love inspir’d, 
He had not thus been bless'd. 


Yet, will not now the mase believe, 
That love’s extinguish’d so ; 

That passion cannot so receive, 
Its dreaded, fatal blow. 





For when the heart's oppress'd with care, 
And wo succeeds to bliss, 

The lovely sympathising fair 
Dispels it with a kiss. 


When tears bedew the ,allid cheeks, 
For some departed friend, 

‘Tbe murm’ring kiss in comfort speaks, 
And bids our sorrows end. 





When love-sick swains each art have tried, 
To win the wily fair— 

Pray, is not by a kiss implied, ° 
Acceptance of his pray’r ? 
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SoS Beira ‘ : a, on Idleness, as soon as practicable. |-others ; to mothers particularly, who will thus be 
bg soy compat come on Fiens, not so ee as Campbell ; |) enabled, in conversation with their children, to 
Kisses dispel both wo and care, but his production is worthy of a place in the La-}, communicate the first elements of this science 

And soft emotions teach. dies’ Literary Cabinet. more efficiently in a few weeks than they can be 
The Favourite shall appear. taught in schools only, in many months. Mothers 
A hand may surely love betray, The Bleeding Heart shall have au early inser- || may thus qualify themselves to judge of the capa- 
When by a hand compress'd ; tion. city and knowledge of teachers, and learn to dis- 
And lovely darting eyes display, G. of New-Jersey to Delia, The Feeling Heart, criminate between those who are adequate, and 
A heart supremely bless'd. and Sorrow’s Child, as soon as possible. those who are incompetent to tke duty of instruc. 
But yet the touch that thrills the heart, | The Theatre, in this city, will be re-opened on va ale 
Or eye expressing bliss, | Monday evening next, lighted on an entire new A LADY » 
Can but assimilate in part, ‘plan, having undergone many important altera- || Who has been several years employed as an 
The joy-diffusing kiss. ‘tions and improvements during the recess. The 


instructor, who is suitably qualified, and can be 


and || well recommended, proposes to undertake the 


| . . ” 
If kisses, then, transcend the joy | favorite comedy of “ Who Wants a Guinea, 


Which other actions give, ithe * Review, or The Wags of Windsor,” will be || education of twenty pupils. They will be faith- 

They cannot surely love destroy, _ performed on this occasion. fully instructed in Reading, Writing, Geography, { 

Or bid it cease to live. TO THE LADIES Grammar, and Needle Work, and when sufii- : 
* | . ciently advanced in other studies, in History and 
These sweet endearments oft unite, | Having published some judicious speculations || Rhetoric. Particular attention will be paid to 
The hearts that else would sever, | upon the subject of Female Education, in the Li- || the cultivation of literary taste, as well as to mere 
Jacrease each rational delight, terary Cabinet, we have thought it might be use- || elements ; and great care will be taken to forma 

And bid it bloom for ever. ful to suggest a practical pursuit which has lately || style of conversation, which shall counteract Fa 

August 14th, 1818. X.rtus Y. || been offered to the ladies as well as the genile- || those vulgar habits of phraseology and pronun- ’ 
SSS ' men ; but which is, in our opinion, too much || ciation—that are too often inadvertently formed 

NEW-YORK neglected by both, especially the former. We || by children, and overlooked by teachers. 
’ 


| mean, the accurate study of the English language. 


The higher accomplishments are purposely 
'Many young ladies are at present exceedingly 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 28, 1819. omitted in this plan, and a sufficient portion of 
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- NOTICE. 


> Our Patrons who reside in this city, are 
requestedto pay no person for this paper, unless 
‘ areceipt is presented, signed __ 
WOODWORTH & HUESTIS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘Our Poetical 


must excuse the 


tardiness with which we publish their numerous | 
favours. In devoting three or four columns te |: 


original poetry, we do as much as our limits will 
warrant ; and we have now on hand thirty-three 
pieces filed for insertion, which are pronounced 
good ; and fifteen which we have not had time to 
examine. Every week adds between twenty and 
thirty to the number, three-fourths of which are 


= 


interested in the acquisition of the French lan- 
guage, while they are inattentive to the cultiva- 
tion of their own. It is true, people may speak so 
as to be understood without a correct acquain- 
tance with English, but while elegance and fa- 
shionable distinction are sought in every thing 
else, propriety ought not to be overlooked in the 
style of conversation ; the vulgarity, or elegance 
of which, more decidedly denotes the genteel or 
low-bred woman, than the colour of a mantle, or 
the adjustment of a cap. Feeling desirous that 
the taste of the ladies should be as conspicuous 
in their language as in their appearance, we ven- 
ture to propose to them an easy and agreeable 
mode of accomplishing this object. We had fre-, 
quently observed the advertisements of Mr. In- 
gersoll’s lectures on English grammar, before we 


time is leftin every day for the acquisition of 
Drawing, Music, &c. by appropriate teachers. 
The common mixture of these latter ornamental 
arts, with the more simple and solid subjects of 
early study, has been found to distract the minds 
of children from the attentive and active pursuit 
of useful and indispensable knowledge. By se- 
parating the departments, the business of each 
cag be most easily and efficiently discharged, 
This practice is universal in the education of 
young gentlemen. The best Seminaries for boys 
are neither Dancing nor Drawing Schools ; but 
such as lay the foundation of science and learn- 
ing, leaving leisure for attention to such other 
pursuits as their peculiar talents and tastes make 
desirable. It is presumed that a similas arrange- 
ment in female education will be found advantae 





to that fatal pigcon-hole could overcome our reluctance to become a se- || geous. 
ii tae ye aga bs cond time a pupil, but feeling the deficiency of |} The terms of instruction $42 per quarter— 
No traveller did e’er ret F early instruction, and being conscious of some || quarter 12 weeks. Half the price of tuition to be 


Adela, on the death of an only Son, is filed for 
imsertion. Sy 


Vester, R. A. on Judgment, shall appear in our 
text number 


bad habits derived from common custom, we re- 
solved to avail ourselves of the benefit of these 
lectures; and have been amply compensated, for 
the expense of time and money, by the useful 


paid in advance. Fuel for the season $2. If 
suitable encouragement be given, this Seminary 
will be opened October first. For further parti- 
culars, inquire at the Office of the Literary Cabi- 


q knowledge thus obtained. During repeated and || net. 
Happiness, No. 2, in our next, if possible. occasional attendance, we haye had the pleasure ome 
Henry to Eliza is filed for insertion. to meet mothers and children, teachers and their WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


Thomas is entitled to our thanks for his judi- 
cious selection, which shall appear when room 
will permit. 

Harriet to Adeline, on the subject of the Modern 
Vampyre, in our next. 

The Grave of a Friend is a production ef much 
merit, and more feeling ; but the transcriber has 
unfortunately omitted the second line of the last 
verse but one. When that is supplied, it shall be 


The Sailor’s Return is filed for insertion. 
Henry to Harriet (not our fair correspondent) 
ball appear. 





scholars; we have been pleased to see ladies at 
the age of maturity conscious of the imperfection 
of their own education, and sedulously striving 
to supply it; to find teachers furnished with an 
easy method of treating this important subject, 
-and children so thoroughly grounded in its first 
principles as to prevent the necessity of future 
application. Having witnessed the advantages 
that result to females especially, from these lec- 
tures, we recommend them as an easy, agreeable, 
and efficient aid in the pursuit of a useful and ne- 
cessary attainment; and we are assured, at the 
same , that those who have shared this bene- 
fit ously agree in appreciating its value, 
and that they would cordially recommend the 
Lectures on English Grammar to the attention ef 








The City Inspector reports the deaths of 101 
persons during the week, ending on Saturday, the 
2\st inst—Of whom 41 were of the age of one 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2, 20; 
2and 5, 5; 5 and 10, 4; 10 and 20, 8; 20an 


30, 7; 30 and 40, 7; 40 and 50, 6; 50 and - 


60, 4; 60 and 70, 1; 70 and 80, 1; 80 and 
90,1; 90 and 100, 1. Diseases: apoplexy 3, 
cholera morbis 12, consumption 11, convulsions5, 
diarrhea 4, dropsy 2, dropsy in the chest 1, drop- 
sy in the head 7, dysentery 19, fever 2, remittent 
feter 1, typhus fever 2, infantile flux 6, hemop- 
tysis 1, hives 2, inflammation of the brain |, 
insanity 1, intemperance 1, marasmus ], mea- 
sles 1, mortification 1, old age 2, still born 2, sud 
den death 2, tabes mesenterica 2, teething 1, ur 
known 4, whooping cough 4—Men 17, Womer 
12, Boys 33, Girls 39. ‘ 

GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 
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